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Of to-day is essentially contained in Locke's Letters on
Toleration and Spinoza's Tractatus Theologico-Politicus.
It would ill become us to put a light estimate upon an
age capable of producing such works. That was an age
for which the individualism inscribed upon their standards
by the independent thinkers of all parties was deeply signi-
ficant and deeply justified. For its task was to free men's
spirits from the constraint of class prejudices, national
limitations and the brutal egoism of the ruling castes.
This could be done only through an appeal to the feeling
for self in each man, which apprised him clearly and
emphatically of the original rights of his own personality.
As opposed to social institutions where countless numbers
of men were made use of, for the profit of a few, the theory
that the State was made for individuals and not individuals
for the State was a blow struck for freedom. The first and
essential step towards preparing the way for a higher con-
ception of the social will, a conception that should transcend
the narrow humanism of the ancient world, was to establish
the moral value of the individual personality.

Wherever they bear on the problem of the relation between
the individual and the social will, the social theories of the
Enlightenment, which still prevail on our political rostra, are
all merely variations of one and the same conception. The
truth of this is borne out by the fact that all their spokes-
men, Hobbes as well as Locke, Rousseau, or Helvetius, have
precisely the same ideas about the origin of the social will
and its relation to individuals. Of course, they did not go
into this question directly, because from the start they
recognised no reality save the individual will; but it was
indirectly involved in their theories about the origin of
speech, religion, morals and law. The individualism of the
Enlightenment held all these products of the human spirit
to be the outcome of deliberate legislation. It believed